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Choir Competitions. 
WE are glad to know that competitions for Non- 
conformist choirs of various sizes have been ar- 
ranged by the committee of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union, in connection with the Annual Festival 
of that Union, to take place at the Crystal Palace 
in June next. There is nothing so effective as 
friendly rivalry in inducing choirs to pay attention 
to the many points so essential to good singing. 
For our ordinary church services, broad rather 
than very delicate effects are necessarily aimed 
at. But many of our Nonconformist choirs are 
capable of much more than this, and in these com- 
petitions a scope for the trial of their finer qualities 
is offered, and we trust will be accepted. 

The competitions have been arranged in 
two classes, viz., for choirs of from fifteen to 
twenty-five voices, and those ot from twenty-six 
to forty voices. In the former, each choir will 
have to sing Woodward’s well-known anthem 
“‘ The radiant morn,” and a secular piece to be 
selected by the competing choir; in the latter, 
‘Blessed be the name of the Lord,” by Gadsby, 
must be sung, and a secular composition to be 
selected by the competing choir. In each class a 
prize of five guineas, is offered, and a baton will be 
presented by Mr. T. R. Croger to the two successful 





conductors. To the larger choir will also be pre- 
sented a Challenge Banner, given by Mrs. Minshall, 
which will become the absolute property of any 
choir winning it three years in succession. 

Though the prizes are not very large in amount, 
we trust they are tempting enough to induce many 
choirs to enter the lists. The successful choir in the 
larger choir competition will have an opportunity of 
singing one of the competition pieces on the Handel 
Orchestra in the Festival of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union. This is a chance not frequently 
offered to Nonconformist choirs, and should there- 
fore be appreciated. 

The committee very properly make one stipu- 
lation, viz., that competing choirs shall join in 
the great Nonconformist Choir Union Festival, 
which. takes place at the Crystal Palace on the 
same day as the competition. 

Choirs anxious to go in for either of these com- 
petitions should at once apply to Mr. T. R. Croger, 
114, Wood Street, E.C., for full particulars and 


| detailed conditions, otherwise they will probably be 


disappointed. 

There are undoubtedly many choirs in all parts 
of the country that would stand an excellent 
chance in a competition of this kind. We hope 
they will take the matter at once into consideration, 
and decide to go in and win. 





Cuoirs wishing to take part in the Nonconfor- 
mist Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace 
on June 17th next will do well €o communicate 
at once with the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. Croger, 114, 
Wood Street, E.C. The Book of Music will be 
ready shortly, and in previous years the supply 
has quickly been exhausted, much to the dis- 
appointment of late applicants. 





What an evil propensity some persons have 
for interfering in other people’s business! We 
hear that at a church near Manchester two young 
men who have quite recently become members, 
and who are in no way connected with the choir, 
have suggested to the deacons that the choir should 
be managed by a committee. The proposal is 
strongly resented by the choir and organist. We 
hope the deacons will “sit upon” these young 
busybodies. One of them also complained to the 
organist about the speed at which he played certain 
tunes. But surely the organist is the best judge 
on this matter. 





Ir is difficult to get children to like Classical 
music, and, speaking generally, very poor stuff is 
taught them at schools. To remedy this, Mrs. 
Greville Matheson has started a series of classical 
concerts for children at Hampstead. Interesting 
pieces are played by well-known performers, and 
Mrs. Matheson gives a short and practical address 
on the music. The idea is an excellent one, and 
deserves much success, 


Tue bound volume of THe NoncoNFORMIST 
MusicaL JournaL for 1892 can now be obtained 
at the Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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M@Busic in the Scottish Churches. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


AN unfortunate difference has arisen in Lauriston Place 
United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, resulting in 
the dismissal of the organist, Dr. John Greig. Dr. Greig, 
it seems, declined to teach the Psalmody Association 
in connection with the church, although asked by the 
Session to undertake the work. The Psalmody Associa- 
tion thereupon communicated to the Session a resolution 
which they had come to, to the effect that they were 
deeply disappointed, that at the time they expected to 
resume their work for the season they found themselves 
without a conductor; that they had hoped the efforts 
made to alter the attitude of Dr. Greig, which had de- 
stroyed the harmony and usefulness of the Association 
last year, would succeed, but that such had not been the 


now occupy the post of conductor. The Kirk Session 
duly considered this resolution, and the congregation 


| of such an artist as Mons. Guilmant. 


unprecedented ; and it is all the more encouraging 
because in matters of this kind the Free College Church 
forms a kind of pattern to other churches of the same 
denomination. But this particular congregation are for- 
tunate in other ways. Mr. Strachan isa pupil of Mons. 
Guilmant, and in the church the other evening the 
master gave one of the most interesting and enjoyable 
organ recitals which I have ever heard. It is a real 
inspiration to a church organist to listen to the playing 
His quiet style 


| is indeed the Jeau-tdeal for the church, and I only 
| regret that we have in Scotland so very few oppor- 
| tunities of hearing so refined a musician. 


I stepped into a certain church the other Sunday 
evening, and was somewhat astonished to find the 
Intermezzo from Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana 
being played as a voluntary! This touches the sacred 


x - | versus secular question in more than an unmistakable 
case; that they therefore considered it would be most | 
unfortunate for the Association that Dr. Greig should - 


| Mascagni’s music in the Irish capital. 


having been appealed to todecidethe matter, a motion for | 


Dr. Greig’s dismissal was carried by morethantwo to one. 

This case has excited more than usual interest in 
Edinburgh, on account of Dr. Greig’s high professional 
standing. Dr. Greig is a specimen of the schoolmaster 
turned musician. As late as 1887 he was head master 
of a Leith board school; and even after he had taken 
his Mus. Bac. degree, he was still occupied to some 
extent with ordinary teaching. All this time, however, 
his musical enthusiasm was steadily rising ; and it says 
a great deal for his powers of acquisition and industry 
that, amid his professional duties in the schoolroom, he 
taught himself nearly everything that has enabled him 
to stand among musicians where he stands to-day—a 
Mus. Doc. of Oxfgrd, an F.C.O., and an M.A. besides. 
Dr. Greig is, I believe, the only Scotsman who has 
taken the degree of Mus. Doc. by examination, and the 
only Scottish Mus. Doc. of Oxford, and he was certainly 
one of the first Scotsmen to take the F.C.O. diploma. 
A long weary journey he must have had towards the 
latter. As an Edinburgh lad, the son of rigid Presby- 
terian parents, there were very few organs within reach 
even of his ear. He tells us that he used to absent 


himself from his father’s church pretty often, and just | 


because there was no instrument there. There was an 
organ—a veritable vava avis then—in the late Rev. 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander’s church, and thither the young 
enthusiast frequently went. ‘I used to take a seat in 
the gallery,” he says, “ from which a view of the organ 
was to be obtained, and try to persuade myself—hope- 
less case, I fear—that the reverend doctor's theology 
had as great a charm for meas the organ. Boy though 
I was, my laborious efforts at producing psalm tunes on 
the harmonium had fixed the effects of chords and their 
progressions in my mind, and all the while that the 
people were singing and the organ playing I was 
measuring the chords and their progressions by my 
own formule.” It is a long time since then, and 
Dr. Greig is now among the busiest musicians in the 
capital. No doubt his abilities will soon find him 
another Sunday appointment, though he will probably 
miss the fine organ at Lauriston Place, 

A fortunate congregation is that of Free College 
Church, Glasgow. Not only have they one of the best 
church organs in Scotland—a three-manual instrument 
from the hands of Messrs. Lewis—but in Mr. J. K. 
Strachan they have an organist who promises to be- 
come one of the first recital players in the country. 
He has not been long in his present post, but already 
he has persuaded his church managers to give him a 
first class quartet for Sunday duty, and the engage- 
ments have been made to the tune of £100 per annum! 
For a Free Church congregation this is probably 





manner. Curiously enough, I observe that some one 
has been complaining in the Freeman's Journal 
(Dublin) of a similar use having been made of 
As the corre- 
spondent points out, the Intermezzo in question is very 
beautiful in its proper place; but out of its proper 
place one can have too much of it; and certainly in 
the church it cannot fail to jar on many ears with 
painful incongruity. The memories it must call up of 
the betrayed Santuzza and of Alfio’s vengeance on his 
wife’s lover may be vivid enough, but they will not be 
devotional. There is such a wealth of grand and appro- 
priate music for the organ-—much of it ten times better 
than Mascagni’s, and awakening no such reminiscences 
—that this importation of the latest of operatic successes 
into the services of the Church is quite inexcusable. 
Some organists’ répertoire of voluntaries seems to be 
much too limited in one direction and much too lax 
in another. 1 know players who never by any chance 
give their congregations a composition by Guilmant, 
Salomé, Widor, Wely, or any other writers of the 
modern school, and yet are continually dosing their 
people with a hash-up of pianoforte and vocal music, 
some of which is in questionable taste when brought 
within church walls. The proper selection of volun- 
taries is a question that demands study which I fear 
is but too seldom given to the matter. 

In some parts of Scotland public worship is still 
both in itself and its surroundings bald and unimpres- 
sive. And changes or “innovations” are resisted at 
every step. Scotsmen have been said to possess 
eminently the two seemingly opposite characteristics 
of intelligence and obstinacy; but the union is not 
impossible. An octogenarian elder, giving his ex- 
perience in church matters to his youthful minister, 
and rehearsing how the addition of the singing of 
paraphrases to that of Psalms, and then the adding of 
hymns to both, was bitterly opposed, said, “ But you 
see as folk get more light they become less bigoted.” 
On this his better half, who had been anything but an 
admiring listener, exclaimed, “ More light! I want no 
more light. They say if we had more light we would 
get in the organ.” In thus struggling against more 
light the true-blue Presbyterians are certainly acting 
adversely to the advice given by one whose name they 
honour—John Calvin—who exhorts those who wish to 
go forward to advance carefully and in consideration 
for others, and those who would obstruct to take heed 
lest they hinder what is good. 

Mr. Whitelaw, the young M.P. for Perth, has evidently 
little regard for John Calvin in this respect. Speak- 
ing at a social meeting of St. John’s Middle Parish 
Church, Perth, a few days ago, he actually condemned 
the singing of anthems at the ordinary Sunday services. 
This must have been regarded by his hearers as an 
excellent example of what is known as “ putting your 
foot in it”; for the services at St. John’s, where the 
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new electric organ is about to be placed, are amongst 
the most advanced in the Fair City. Mr. Whitelaw, 
like some other bigots, is afraid of ‘the danger that 
threatens the Church of Scotland” from the new Church 
Service Society. This society has come into existence 
for the sole purpose of brightening up by every possible 
means the religious services of the Church; but Mr. 
Whitelaw sees in it nothing but a cause of rupture in 
the Church, and declares that we are fast hastening 
towards Rome. We are certainly fast leaving the 
bigots behind.,- 

One would have thought that if anything new in the 
way of church music was required, it was not a new 
psalter. But this is evidently not the opinion of those 
Edinburgh enthusiasts who are responsible for ‘‘ The 
Home and School Hymnal.” The book has been 
edited by Sir Joseph Barnby, and is a neat volume of 
over 550 pages, containing no fewer than 392 tunes, 
printed in short score, with the words usually sung to 
them. They are in many measures, deal with many 
subjects, and are drawn from an immense variety of 
sources, from Orlando Gibbons down to Sir Joseph 
Barby himself. Strictly speaking, the book is not 
exactly a church psalter, the existence of which is 
presupposed, but a hymnal for the young, got up by 
the sub-committee appointed tour years ago by the 
Praise Committee of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Among the hymns I observe Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar,” here set to music by the editor. 

A conversazione was held by the members of the 
Edinburgh Free Church Praise Union the other Satur- 
day evening. Twenty-four choirs were represented, 
the number present being about one hundred. Tea 
was served in the luncheon-room, after which the 
company adjourned to the Presbytery Hall. Mr. 
Walter Hately, the president, said that by means of 
the meeting it was hoped that the members would get 
better acquainted, while the sympathetic bond of friend- 
ship would do much to further the interests of the 
Union in church psalmody. The programme was of a 
varied nature, supplied entirely by the members and 
their friends, and no fewer than fifteen different choirs 
contributed to it. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 








TORQUAY NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


THE second annual festival of this union was held on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 7th ult., at Belgrave 
Congregational Church. An attractive programme was 
provided, consisting of hymns; Sullivan’s ‘‘The Son of 
God”; an easy Magnificat by F. Heath; a solo and 
chorus, ‘‘O come let us worship,” adapted from Himmel; 
and a verse anthem, “‘ Praise ye the Lord,” by Dr. Orlando 
A. Mansfield, of Torquay. In spite of aslight difference 
between soloist and chorus in Himmel’s work, a tempo- 
rary disregard of the pianissimo in the Magnificat, and 
an occasional tendency (on the part of the less efficient 
choristers) to slurring and defective phrasing in the 
hymns, the performance was an excellent one, showing 
signs of careful training and rehearsal. This was par- 
ticularly perceptible in the anthem by Dr. Mansfield, 
the performance of which—especially in the more de- 
clamatory passages, and in the fugato of the finale— 
left nothing to be desired. The contralto solo was 
carefully sung by Miss Smerdon, that for soprano in 
Himmel’s “O come let us worship” receiving an ex- 
pressive interpretation from Miss Harper. Mr. Staddon 
conducted with admirable firmness and a total absence 


of that fussiness so painfully conspicuous in some festival | 
Miss Davy at the organ and Mr. Blackler | 
| Treble Metal Pipes of best Spotted Metal. 


conductors, 
at the American organ were most efficient accompanists, 
the former concluding the service with an intelligent 
reading of a Prelude and Fugue in F minor by Bach. 
Short addresses were given by the Revs. W. Sawyer 








and J. Jefferis, LL.D. The audience was large and 
appreciative. The choirs represented in the total of 
a hundred and fifty voices were: Torquay, Abbey Road 
and Belgrave (Congregational), Ellacombe (Primitive 
Methodist), St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian), Upton (Baptist), 
Union Street and Wesley Church (Wesleyan), Torre 
(Bible Christian); and Paignton: Bible Christian, Con- 
gregational, and Wesleyan Churches, It is rumoured 
that, in the event of a festival being held next year, 
Dr. Mansfield has offered to write an anthem especially 
for the occasion. 








Monconformist Church Mrgans. 
WESLEY MEMORIAL CHURCH, OXFORD. 


Organ in process of erection by Messrs. Nicholson & Co., 
Worcester. 


Great Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes. Feet. Pipes. 
1. Double Open Diapason (metal) 16 58 
2. Open Diapason (large scale) (metal) 8 58 
3. Open Diapason (small scale) (metal) 8 58 
4. Keraulophon . (metal) 8 58 
5. Clarabella (wood) 8 58 
6. Principal . } (metal) 4 58 
7. Harmonic Flute (metal) 4 58 
8. Fifteenth.  . (metal) 2 58 
g. Mixture (3 ranks) (metal) various 174 
10. Trumpet . ; ; . (metal) 8 58 
Swell Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes. 
11. Bourdon . . (wood and metal) 16tone 58 
12. Open Diapason . (metal) 8 58 
13. Salicional. (metal) 8 58 
14. Hohl Flote : . (metal) 8 58 
15. Vox Angelica (to undulate 
with No. 13). (metal) 8 46 
16. Wald Flute (wood) 4 58 
17. Principal . : (metal) 4 58 
18. Harmonic Piccolo (metal) 2 58 
19. Mixture (3 ranks) (metal) various 174 
20, Oboe ; : (metal) 8 58 
21, Cornopean (metal) 8 58 
22. Tremulant. ] 
Choir Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes. 
23. Dolce . ; ‘ (metal) 8 58 
24. Open Diapason (lowest 
octave from Lieblich) . (metal) 8 46 
25. Lieblich Gedact (wood and metal) 8 58 
26. Fiauto Traverso (wood) 4 58 
27. Piccolo } ; (metal) 2 58 
28. Clarionet (to tenor C) (metal) 8 46 
29. Vox Humana 5 (metal) 8 58 
30, Tremulant to Vox Humana. 
No. 29 in a Separate Swell Box. 
Pedal Organ, CCC to F, 30 Notes. 
31. Large Open Diapaso (wood) 16 30 
2. Bourdon . ‘ P (wood) 16tone 30 
33. Principal . : (metal) 8 30 
34. Trombone (preparation for) 
(metal and wood) 16 30 
35. Quint Coupler to Open Diapason, 32 feet effect. 


Couplers. 

36. Great to Pedal. | 40. Swell to Choir. 
37. Swell to Pedal. 41. Choir to Great. 
38. Choir to Pedal. 42. Swell Octave. 
39. Swell to Great. 

Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 

Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 
Pneumatic Lever to Great Organ and Couplers. All 
Hydraulic 
Engine, with French Feeders, and two handles for 
Manual Blowing, in case of failure of water-supply- 


; Draw-stop Handles at 45°. 
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Music at Elswick Road Cieslepan 
Church, Meweastie-on-Cyne. 


A sTROLL through some of the principal streets of 
Newcastle, on a Saturday night of November last, 
told us at once that we were in one of England’s 
busiest cities, and it was with considerable difficulty 


that we ploughed our way through the throngs of | 


Tynesiders busy at their weekly marketings. 
Nonconformity is strong here, and the various 
denominations can boast of many very fine build- 
ings, some of them having a seating capacity of 
nearly two thousand. Several musical festival 
services are held during the year, which are 
organised by both Congregationalists, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians. Perhaps the most 


be desired. Who can descend to the level of little 
sectarianism when joining in or listening to the 
all-ennobling strains of “ The Hallelujah Chorus ” ? 
Newcastle friends, be one, then, in your music 
festivals ! 

It was an exceptionally bright Sunday morning 


/ as we walked from Jesmond, across the Town 


Moor, to Elswick Road Church (a distance of nearly 
three miles). Arriving there at 10.30, we were 


|| considerably struck with the outward appearance 


of this fine Gothic building, with its commanding 
square tower, wherein is placed a very handsome 
clock with chimes and hour-bell. The church 
occupies a fine position overlooking an adjacent 
park, 

On entering, we were still more impressed by 
observing the extremely handsome stained glass 
window at the north end in the chancel. It after- 
wards came to our knowledge that this window 
was erected by Mrs. Stephenson, the wife of 


| Alderman Stephenson, J.P. (twice mayor of New- 
' castle), at a cost of five hundred guineas, and is 


considered a very fine specimen of workmanship. 
The centre design is a representation of the Ascen- 
sion, the side subjects being the Light of the World 


' and the Good Shepherd, while at the top is a very 


! 


| couplers and three composition pedals. 


| 
} 


popular of these festivals has been the annual | 
| on the eastern side. The pulpit is of carved wood, 


gathering of Wesleyan choirs, which has been 
held in the Town Hall since 1869, though during 
the last two or three years this gathering has 
considerably decreased, leading us to suggest the 
advisability of holding one or two festivals during 


the year on a larger scale, wherein all the Non- | 


conformist choirs of .the town might take part, in 
preference to separate meetings organised by the 
individual bodies. Happily music is unsectarian, 
and it does one real good to think of the best of 
our hymns and anthems being used alike in all 
churches, irrespective of creed or doctrine. It 
therefore behoves our leaders of worship music to 
take this fact to heart as much as possible, and 
make much of it. Many an awkward difference 
of fecling in religious circles may thus be swept 
away, and wonders wrought in bringing out that 
broad spirit of true Christian charity so greatly to 





rich design of Christ on the Throne of Glory, with 
the inscription, “ Come, ye blessed children of My 
Father.” Smaller windows beautifully adorn other 
parts of the church, erected by members of the 
same family, through whose liberality the cause 
has benefited to a most praiseworthy extent. 

Naturally our eyes soon sought out the organ 
and choir. The former is erected in a chamber at 
the west side of the church, and the console is 
underneath the gallery, with wooden screen in 
front. It contains two manuals, with fifteen speak- 
ing stops, eight on great, five on swell, and two on 
pedals—88o pipes in all. There are also three 
It was 
built by Lewis & Co., of Brixton, in 1878, and is 
of fine quality and tone, but unfortunately it is in 
a most awkward position for effect, the swell-box 
being at the front of the organ, while the swell- 
shutters open towards the back. It is to be hoped 
that a choir-organ may be added at no distant date, 
and the swell-box considerably enlarged. 

The choir occupy a large portion of the gallery 


and is placed towards the front of the chancel in a 
central position, having a large vacant space behind, 
underneath the great window already spoken of. 
It seems to us a great pity that this space is not 
utilised for the choir; it would make a first-rate 
position, and the effect of the singing would most 
surely be vastly improved. As it is at present, 
most of the choristers cannot be seen, excepting by 
a minor portion of the congregation—an arrange- 
ment very unsatisfactory, and seemingly all the 
more so as there is ample room for choir-stalls in 
the place mentioned. The officers of the church 
will make a very great improvement by effecting 
this alteration as soon as practicable, in which case 
the pulpit would necessarily have to be moved to 
the eastern side instead of remaining in the centre. 

The much-esteemed organist and conductor Dr. 
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Rea was the first organist of the church ; he held | 


the appointment for two years, and was succeeded 


by the present organist, Mr. George Dodds, L.Mus., | 


L.C.M., whose portrait is here presented to our 
readers. Mr. Dodds has worked hard here for 
upwards of twelve years with the greatest success. 
He is almost entirely self-taught, having only re- 
ceived about a dozen organ lessons from a_ pro- 
fessor of rhusic in Gateshead. 
with Methodist churches all his life, he is of course 
in entire sympathy with their forms of worship. 
His reputation as a trainer of choirs is of a highly 
creditable nature, and is well deserved. Mr. Dodds 


Being connected | 
| afternoon musical services are often. held, and 


is also the composer of several tunes and chants, | 


and he is often on the platform lecturing on matters 
musical. 


A man heart and soul in his work, he is | 


much to be congratulated on the very satisfactory | 


results of his many years of earnest endeavour, 


both in his present and previous appointments. | 
| was much smaller than usual, owing to a special 


The choir at Elswick Road Church is considered to 
be one of the best in the Methodist Connexion, and 
amongst its most valued members is the organist’s 


esteemed wife, Mrs. Dodds, a contralto of consider- | 
Their eldest son, Mr. George Dodds | 


able merit. 
(sixteen years of age), a very clever and promis- 


ing young musician, has recently been appointed | 


organist of the Episcopal Church of Corbridge-on- 
Tyne. 


church. This is a source of great rejoicing to the 
proud parents. 

Thechoir numbers over eighty members, all volun- 
tary, some of them being really good solo vocalists. 
One late member is now principal tenor at one of 
our university colleges, and another is a medallist 


Another son, two years younger, often | 
plays some of the tunes for his father at the | 


several smaller works, all of which have been 
performed by the choir during the twelve years 
of Mr. Dodds’ direction. An anthem, such as “ O 
for a closer walk with God” (Foster), “Seek ye 
the Lord” (Roberts), “I will mention ” (Sullivan), 
“Come unto Him” (Gounod), is sung at every 
Sunday service. No book of anthems is used. It 
is customary to render some verses of the hymns 
as solos occasionally, to vary the effect. Sunday 


attract crowded congregations. Mr. Dodds always 
endeavours to have some oratorio or cantata in 
practice, so as to keep up a lively interest amongst 
his choristers. All this is as it should be, and we 
sincerely hope that the exemplary nature of the 
musical arrangements at Elswick Road may be 
copied by many other churches who may happen 
to fall below this standard. 

On the ‘occasion of our visit the congregation 


attraction at a neighbouring church ; nevertheless, 
there was a goodly number present. 

After a short extempore voluntary played by 
Mr. Dodds, the first hymn, “Creator Spirit, by 
whose aid,” was announced by the minister, Rev. 
Wm. Gooderidge, and was well sung to the old 
tune Séella. After this there was a short prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, which was 
admirably recited by the whole congregation, the 
choir singing the “Amen” at the finish. Then 


| followed the chant “ O give thanks unto the Lord, 


for His mercy endureth for ever ” (to Humphreys 
in C); this went easily and well, the accompani- 


| ment being played with considerable taste, though 
' at times we should have liked to have heard a 


of the Royal Academy of Music and a well-known | 


contralto vocalist. The attendance averages about 
sixty in the morning and seventy in the evening. 


| 


The practices are held on Monday evenings in the | 


Lecture Hall, when generally over seventy are 
present. With the aid of a music-board Mr. Dodds 
gives the lady members lessons in vocalisation 
from 7 to 7.30; then the gentlemen join them 
for the general practice, after which he gives vocal 
lessons to either the tenors or basses. We may 
mention here that Mr. Dodds has a large number 
of private pupils for singing, one gentleman 
travelling a distance of nearly seventy miles every 
week for his lesson. 


The organist is assisted in | 


| to hear. 


| Gloria was sung at the end of each psalm. 
| the Second Lesson, the offertory was taken, during 
| which the anthem “Give peace in our time, O 
| Lord” (Callcott) was rendered by the choir, the 


the management of the choir by a committee, in | 


which are a chairman, secretary, librarian, and sub- 
librarian, In addition to these officers there are 
two wardens for each part. The sopranos select 
their wardens from the tenors, and the altos from 
the basses, etc. It is the duty of these wardens 


little more of the organ, especially at the end of 
each verse with the words “For His mercy 
endureth forever.” The First Lesson was followed 
by Psalms cxliii. and cxliv., the congregation reciting 
the alternate verses in a highly creditable manner ; 
it seemed like one great voice, and very different 
to the old-fashioned mixed-up mumbling we used 
The clear and distinct way in which 
these psalms were read was most striking. The 
After 


soprano solo being sung in a pleasing manner by 
a lady with a sweet voice, though rather lacking 
in clear enunciation. The words of solos should 


| be most clearly heard, especially when sung in 


| 


to look after the discipline and general comfort of | 


those under their charge, and to see that they are 
supplied with all the necessary music to be sung. 
The secretary keeps a register of the attendance 


at both services and rehearsals, a prize being | 


awarded at the end of the year for the most 
regular attendant. g 

The choir library is very large, and contains 
several thousand copies of anthems, together 


with copies of The Messiah, Creation, Elijah, | 


Athalie, Judas Maccabeus, Ancient Mariner, and | 





churches. Further, it is well to have printed 
copies of the words if it can be managed. The 
anthem was sympathetically rendered by choir 
and organ, a particularly fine body of sopranos 
being especially noticed,—these ladies were the 
only members of the choir we could see, which 
may account for our not hearing quite so much 
of the other parts. After a prayer, the well- 
known hymn “To Thee, great God of love, | bow” 
(tune, Mount Sion-—quite an olden time tune) 
was sung. No “Amen” is sung at the end of the 
hymns, as is now usual at most places of worship 

The Rev. Wm. Gooderidge then announced his 
text: “ But we all, with open face, beholding, as in 
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a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). Mr. Gooderidge 
came from Lewisham to Newcastle-on-Tyne about 
a month previously. He is a preacher through 
and through—a man who must preach, a man 
aflame with the Spirit of the Living God; he 
burns with eloquence not only of words, but 


| 


also of the soul—an altogether earnest man. Mr. | 


Gooderidge will surely be a great power for good 
in Newcastle. The last hymn, “Love Divine, all 
loves excelling” (tune Bithynia), was afterwards 
sung with great unction. How an_ inspiring 
sermon makes one sing—makes the soul sing! 
The Benediction, pronounced with great feeling, 
then closed an impressive service. 

With such able leaders, Elswick Road Church 
should abundantly prosper. 
shed its light on Tyneside for long years to 
come ! 


Acoustical Chats. 
Il—PITCH AND QUALITY. 
By Tuomas Ety, Mus. Bac, Lonpon, F.C.O. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


Wiru regard to the third property of a musical sound, 
that of quality, little was known scientifically till Helm- 
holtz made his discoveries. By the quality we mean 
that property of a sound by which we distinguish it is 
emanating from one instrument rather than another; 
in other words, it is in any instrument the aggregate 
of those peculiarities which differentiate it from all 
other instruments to our senses. The differences be- 
tween instruments have of course long been popularly 
recognised. Has not Milton written of pealing organs 
and Dryden of clanging trumpets, dulcet flutes, and the 
‘double double double beat” of the drum? But it is 


May it continue to | 
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with practice, though the octave and double octave of 
the fundamental are more difficult to distinguish on 
account of their likeness to one another. To prove 
that these partial tones are contained in the sound, which 
we are accustomed to think of as one simple sound 
until our attention is drawn to the matter, the following 
keys of the pianoforte should be held down without 
making the wires sound, thus only releasing the 
dampers and leaving the wires free to vibrate: middle 
C, E athird above middle C, and G a fourth below. 
Whilst these three keys are held down, C two octaves 
below middle C should be struck loudly several times, 
and then after the sound has died away the three notes 
held down, G, C, and E, will be heard faintly sounding. 
The notes are made to sound by sympathetic resonance, 
and this could not take place if the sounds themselves 
were not contained in the low note. This must be 
taken for granted until a further article on Resonange. 


| Hold down D, F, and A and strike the low C, and these 


three notes will not sound as the others did, for the 
reason that they do not belong to the series of partial 
tones of the C struck. 

The quality of a sound depends on the presence or 
absence and relative strength of these upper-partial 
tones. Sometimes, as in a stopped organ-pipe, the 
octave and double octave (the even/y numbered partial 
tones, second and fourth) are missing ; consequently the 
quality is not so rich and full as that of an open pipe, 


_ which contains all the upper-partial tones up to a 


to Professor Helmholtz that we owe the modern scien- | 


tific explanation of these phenomena. 

When a single musical sound is heard, in reality one 
hears a compound sound made up of the fundamental, 
which gives its name to the sound, together with other 
sounds, which are termed the harmonics, or better, by 
Helmholtz, upper-partial tones. ‘Thus, when striking a 
low C on the piano, we hear not only the fundamental 
C, but also the following upper-partial tones: C an oc- 
tave higher, G a twelfth higher, C two octaves higher, 
E two octaves and a third, G the octave of the twelfth, 
and a few more probably, higher still. Helmholtz calls 
the fundamental or lowest note of the series the first 
partial tone, the octave above the second, and so on. 
If the fact is not familiar to some of my readers, let 
them strike loudly several times in succession a low C 
on the piano, and then listen carefully for the upper 
partials one by one, striking them gently, if necessary, 
beforehand, in order to know what sounds to listen for. 
The fourth upper-partial tone, E, will probably be heard 
with little difficulty, and the others will be easily audible 


} 


| taken the fancy of the “ encorist.” 


certain limit, the second and fourth, as well as those 
of the stopped pipe, the third, fifth, etc. A simple 
tone with no upper partials is very rarely heard. The 
tone of a tuning-fork mounted on a resonance box to 
strengthen the fundamental at the expense of the upper 
partials is a near approach to it. It is a sweet, poor, 
low-sounding note, lacking all the brightness and rich- 
ness of a compound tone. 

Again, sounds being due to vibrations, and the rate 
and the amplitude of the vibrations being accounted 
for in pitch and intensity, it is to the form which the 
vibratory wave takes that we must look for an explana- 
tion of a sound’s quality. But this opens up a subject 
too abstruse for a chat. Those who wish to study 
it more fully must turn to Helmholtz’s great work or 
some other on acoustics. In these pages it will suffice 
to say a simple tone corresponds to a simple pendular 
vibration ; and the richer the quality and so the greater 
the number of partial tones, the more complex the form 
of the vibration. 

In order that music may be pleasing to the ear, the 
quality of tone must be good. Nothing sounds well on 
a poor, tinkling piano, or on a bad violin ; and listeners 
at an organ recital often think more of the tone of the 
different stops, the variety of quality, than of the com- 
position itself. I was much surprised at being asked 
once to play an organ composition which I had played 
shortly’before, and should not have thought would have 
I discovered it was 


not the composition, but the combination of stops used 
at the beginning of the piece which had pleased, and 
any other composition would have done quite as well 
played on those stops. 

Unless an instrumentalist obtains a good tone from 
his instrument, no amount of execution will be of any 
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avail. 
student should pay great attention to the quality of tone 
produced, whether he be a violinist, clarinettist, singer, 
etc., and a test of a man’s musicianship is to a great 


proportion of sound, often called “light and shade,” 
and choice of the best quality of tone. 
Music has always been considered the art which 


| 


It is most important that from the first the | 


Sacred versus Secular in Music. 


By J. Curnpert Happen. 


| WHEN a certain liberal-minded bishop was once asked 
extent his perception of pitch, judgment in the proper | 


| and oracularly, ‘The note ‘C’ 
| church as it is in the concert-room.” 


appeals especially to the emotions, and to different | 


qualities of tone have been ascribed different powers 
of arousing them. Berlioz describes the low notes of.a 
clarinet as having the power to bring before his mind 


to state his opinion on the distinction presumably existing 
between sacred and secular music, he replied laconically 
is the same sound in 
This, according to 
a certain class of critics, would seem to be the meta- 
phorical key-note of the whole matter. The recent 


| decision of the London County Council to prohibit the 


the picture of weeping women on the battle-field | 


amongst the dead and dying; and Dryden, in his 
“Song for St. Cecilia's Day,” asks, “ What passion 
cannot music raise and quell?” and describes the 
emotions produced by several instruments. 


“The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms.” 





“Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pain and height of passion, 
For the fair, disdainful dame.” 


“But oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love ! 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above.” 


And who has not experienced physical emotions pro- 
duced by the beautiful tones of an instrument alone, 
regardless of the intellectual enjoyment which noble, 
refined music must give to the earnest student of the 
Divine Art ? 


" THe CHorat Conpuctors’ ALLIANCE.—The annual 
meeting of the Choral Conductors’ Alliance was held 
on November 26th, when the reports for the past year 
were presented, and the officers and committee for the 
new year elected. Sir Joseph Barnby continues to hold 
the office of President, and the Vice-presidents are 
Professor Bridge, Mr. F. H. Cowen, -Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, and Dr. Mackenzie. It was reported that during 
the year the issue of certificates of competency to 


choralists had been proceeded with, some additions to | 


the list of examiners had been made, and a number of 
new members admitted, amongst whom a large propor- 
tion were from the provinces. Mr. Arthur Briscoe 
being unable to continue the duties of Honorary 
Secretary, that office has, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, been undertaken by Mr. Geo. H. Lawrence 
(of Melbourne Villa, East Finchley, N.), who will 


performance of secular music in the parks on Sundays 
has brought us a good deal of ignorant comment by 
newspaper scribes who can see no difference between 
a chorus from Zhe Messiah and the Blue Danube 


| Waltzes, and who would as readily have “Rule 


Britannia” in the churches as ‘‘Lead, kindly Light.” 
It is not from this quarter that we need expect a calm 
and unprejudiced discussion of such a question, for the 
Press unfortunately does not, as a rule, take a very 
sympathetic view of things sacred or ecclesiastical, and 
there is a manifest tendency to sneer at those who seek 
to preserve some kind of border-line between the 
Church and the world. The newspaper man, so far as 


| [have known him, is not much of a church-goer, and 


supply details of certificates, and also particulars of | 


membership, which is open to conductors, choirmasters, 
and officers of choirs, 


| 
} 
| 


his views on a matter of this kind are of as little account 
as the views of a fallen angel might be on the connec- 
tion between Calvinism and coals. It is possible to 
consider the question from a more sensible standpoint 
—the standpoint of expediency ; and I purpose dealing 
with it in the way which, as think, will make it most 
interesting to our church musical workers, who are in 
reality more concerned about the question than any 
other body of individuals. 

With the general view sometimes expressed that all 
good music is sacred and all poor music secular, one 
can only agree if the terms sacred and secular are 
allowed an extension of meaning beyond their ordinary 
significance. The old village Te Deum of William 
Jackson, for instance, is a very poor composition, but it 
cannot on that account be called secular, any more than 
the overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream can be 
called sacred because of its masterly orchestration. 
The one is sacred because of the words to which it is 
set and the purpose for which it was originally dedicated 
by the composer ; the other is secular because it is the 
prelude to a secular work and was never meant by 
the composer for other than secular use. The late 
M. Offenbach once drew up the programme of a “ Grand 
Sacred Concert ” which he intended to give on a Sunday 
evening at Philadelphia. It ran as follows: Deo 
Gratias, from the Domino Noir; Ave Maria, by Gounod 
and Bach; Marche Religieuse, from La Haine ; Ave 
Maria, by Schubert; Litanie, from Za Belle Héléne 
(* Dis-moi, Vénus”); Hymne, from Orphée aux Enfers ; 
Priére, from La Grande Duchesse (‘‘ Dites-lui”); Danse 
Séraphique, polka burlesque ; Angelus, from the Mazi- 
age aux Lanternes. ¥rom the point of view that this 
programme contained nothing but good music, the dis- 
tinguished French composer might very well have con- 
sidered it “sacred” enough for a Sunday evening, but 
the authorities of the Quaker city, with more common 


| sense if with less musical knowledge, refused to pass it. 
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It has, of course, to be admitted that with a large 
number of people the sacredness or secularity of a 
piece of music depends entirely upon its name, and in 


that view of the matter a composition is judged from | 


what one might call its accidents. Of ‘‘ The Holy 
Jerusalem March” some would say at once, ‘ Oh, it is 
sacred music; it is quite fit to be played in church”; 
while of ‘The March of the Fire Brigade,” although it 
should be the same identical composition, we should be 
told that it would be wicked to play it in church because 
it isnot sacred music. It is just as if the over-pious 
parent refused to allow his child to play with his 
wooden horse on Sunday, but allowed him to have his 
Noah’s ark because Noah’s ark is mentioned in the 
Bible! But this is not the criterion of a correct judg- 
ment, although, to be sure, the name of a composition, 


if thoughtfully selected, may, and very often does, of | 


itself give an indication of the character of the work, 
and help to decide the class to which it should belong. 

The real question seems to be, Is the music, 
either in feeling or in rhythm, intrinsically secular, 
or has it originally or at any time been associated 
with secular words or secular uses which would be 
called up by those listening to in its present cha- 


racter ? For it is needless, I presume, to point out that | 
certain rhythmical forms, even certain melodic turns of | 
phrase, are so essentially secular that if employed in | 


church they must inevitably suggest other ideas than 
those which should possess the minds of worshippers. 


It is possible, by altering the rhythm and the rate of | 


movement, to turn the Old Hundredth itself into a jig, 
and you may make a dreamy waltz refrain out of more 
than one of our most devotional hymn tunes. I have 
known an organist defend himself for playing as an 
opening voluntary the minuet in the overture to Samson 
on the ground that its place in an oratorio justified its 
classification as sacred music.. To those who look at 
the matter from this point of view, the question of the 
intrinsic character of the music itself is evidently left 
out of consideration, and that being so there is no 
logical reason why the “Gavotte de Louis Quinze” 
should not be included in the voluntary list as well 
as the minuet of Handel. 

I am, of course, quite aware that there is sometimes 
very great difficulty in drawing the border-line, and I 
am not prepared to lay down any hard-and-fast rule as 
to what should and what should not be used for church 
purposes. The “ Reformation” Symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, regarded simply as music, I would certainly class as 
sacred, and the ‘‘Eroica” must be very near if not within 
the border. But what about Seme/e? What, too, about 
Rossini’s Moses? It has been performed on the stage at 
the Royal Italian Opera, and more lately it has blossomed 
forth as an oratorio; yet its music is about as sacred 
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not in the music itself, but in its original every-day 
associations. What you hear at the opera on Saturday 
night you should not be asked to listen to in the church 
on Sunday morning. The prayer from Der Freischiits 
may be quite as religious in tone as the most approved 
oratorio air ; but, notwithstanding this, there is sufficient 
reason for not using it in the service of the sanctuary 
in the fact that it must call up conflicting emotions in 

. the minds of those who have been accustomed to hear 
it under very different conditions. The kneeling Agatha, 
praying for the success of her marksman lover is, on the 
whole, better left on the stage. An extract from a noble 
symphony, too, may be heard in church with perfect 
propriety and with uplifting thoughts, but those who 
have been in the habit of listening to the same piece in 
the concert-room may suffer something of the distraction 
of conflicting associations, even though disposed to 

| listen and accept what they hear in all purity and 
earnestness. 

On this matter of original association the Church is 
herself unfortunately not altogether free from blame. 
Let us hear La Trobe on this point. “It is not uncom- 
mon,” says he, ‘for well-intentioned persons who have 
been captivated by some secular melody of the day to 
introduce it into the Church, and so deem that they are 
doing God service. Now, it may not be asserted that 
a tune is in itself necessarily defiled by the character 
of the composer or its primary design. It is barely 
possible that its complexion might not be unsuited to 
the sanctity of the service to which it is applied; yet 
the associations connected with it are sufficient to render 
it a most unfit medium of spiritual communications.” 
He then instances the tune Pvosfect, of which he 
remarks that when it is performed in church no words, 
however sacred, can blot from the mind every remem- 
brance of the equally pleasing but profane lines of Ben 
Jonson, for which it was originally composed. Be- 
sides that, he adds, there is a want of proper feeling 


| and correct taste in going elsewhere to gather the 


as that of Semiramide. To say nothing of Mendels- | 


sohn’s famous march, the wedding music in Lohengrin 


has become quite a fashionable accompaniment to the | 


marriage service in Protestant churches, and with a 
large class of persons the church scene in Faus¢, the 
chapel scene in Zhe Talisman, the scene of the bene- 
diction of the swords in The Huguenots, and analogous 
“sacred” scenes, are evidently included in the term 
‘sacred music.” To my mind the difficulty here lies 





glittering tinsel of theatrical music, when the richest 
bullion of untouched gold lies neglected at our very 
feet. 

On the general question of adaptations it is not altg- 
gether possible to agree with the late Sir George Mac- 
farren that the very worst exhibition of a depraved 
musical taste is the use of music for another purpose 
than that for which it was conceived. It is certainly a 
violation of the artist’s idea to sacrifice in any measure 
the pure virginity of his thought by a false marriage. 
But on the ground of association at any rate there is 
nothing to be said against many adaptations which have 
found a place in our church hymnals. It was one of 
Sir George’s complaints that he could not hear the 
music of Elijah’s supplication for rain sung to the 
prayer for inclination to keep the Ten Commandments, 
without picturing to himself the multitude of thirsting 
Hebrews, whose false prophets had failed to obtain the 
withdrawal of the curse, looking with anxious amaze- 
ment on the prostrate figure whose depreciation is to 
effect their deliverance. If the late Professor’s thoughts 
during his public devotions never wandered to any 
image more objectionable than this, he might very well 
congratulate himself on his devout attention. There 
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are assuredly other and weightier charges to be laid to 
the account of the ‘ adapters” than the charge of turn- 
ing our best oratorio music to the use of the Church. 
One or two of our finest old psalm tunes were originally 
national melodies, and there are some German bacchana- 
lian songs introduced into the English Church which 
have retained much of their original frivolity, and 
which, as Carl Engel remarks, ‘ must be particularly 
objectionable there to all who know them in their 
ecclesiastical dress.” None of us who knows Handel’s 
song “Dove sei amato bene?” in the opera of Rode- 
linda, can, if he hear it with the misapplied text 
“ Holy, holy,” restrain his thoughts from wandering to 
the well-beloved one whose absence the original words 
deplore, and the same thing in general terms may be 
said of that other operatic air sung to the words “ Lord, 
remember David.” Many other instances of this kind 
could be named, but it is not necessary to adduce 
examples in ordér to establish a principle. It is true 
that we may not find much difference between the ora- 
torio air and the operatic melody ; and, indeed, Handel, 
as we know, used a good deal of his early opera mate- 
rial for his later oratorios. The madrigals of Palestrina 
are like his masses and motets ; Bach’s fugues are like 


| felt so inclined. 


many of the choruses in his Passion music ; the ‘Agnus | 
| of singers as expressions of the Catholic doctrines of 


Dei” in Mozart’s First Mass is to a great extent like 
the “Dove Sono” in his Figaro; and so with all the 
rest of his works and those of still later writers. But 
this is not the real point. It is associations that we 
have to reckon with, and these, as well as feelings, will 
always be with the hearers’ prior experience. 
music itself may even sometimes be no guide at all. 
Dykes’s “I heard the voice of Jesus say ” may remind 
us of ‘‘John Anderson, my jo”; Wesley’s Aurelia 
may recall ‘Auld Robin Gray”; Sullivan’s setting of 
“Onward, Christian soldiers” may suggest “ We'll run 
‘em in”; and Gauntlett’s tune to the same hymn may 
sound in parts like “ All among the barley.” But these 


The | 


that they force their grotesque adaptations upon the 
ears of an unwilling public. It was one of the conso- 
lations of the Moody and Sankey crusade that no one 
was compelled to listen to their catchy airs unless he 
Those who voluntarily enter a building 
where a special form of religious service :is observed 
cannot reasonably complain of the methods adopted, 
and ought therefore to be tolerant even if they cannot 
be devout. But the aggressiveness of the Salvation 
Army has made it impossible for the quiet church-going 
citizen to ignore their blatant choruses and shoutings of 
profane melody, and it is a thousand pities that in the 
interests of pure—not necessarily classical—music, if 
not also of pure religion, they cannot be repressed, so 
far at least as their public services are concerned. 

Some narrow-minded writers have gone so far as to 
classify with secular music all those adaptations to 
Protestant purposes of Roman Catholic hymn tunes, of 
which we have not a few. I have in my Commonplace 
Book an extract from an article which may be taken as 
representative of this absurd contention. “If,” says 
the writer, ‘there is a flagrant contrariety between an 
operatic love ditty and a verse from the Psalms, what 
is to be said for the innate truth of expression of 
hymn tunes that do duty equally to the satisfaction 


Transubstantiation and the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the extremest Lutheranism and Calvinism of 
Dissenting congregations? In Low Church and Non- 
conformist compilations of hymn tunes few are greater 
favourites than the melodies known as Qantum Ergo, 
Alma, and the Sicilian Mariners Hymn, Yet their ori- 
ginal words are as utterly Roman in their meaning as 
any hymns in the Missal or the Breviary. In many books 
there is a tune which, with amusing appropriateness is 


| termed /znocents, which is nothing more or less than 
| a somewhat vulgar ‘ Litany of the Blessed Virgin,’ very 


are mere coincidences, and while showing that, after | 
| There is no more reason for our classifying as secular 


all, on certain lines, there may be no material difference 
between music secular and music sacred, do not touch 
the real question of the original association of words 
and music. 

How absurd are these adaptations of secular airs to 
sacred uses we can all hear for ourselves from the 
street music of the Salvation Army. The members of 
the Army may be perfectly sincere, but on this question 


| tants are not fully in accord. 


of sacred versus secular it is assuredly certain that they | 


make at least as many enemies as converts. 
will reconcile any one having a claim to taste and 
refinement to those who can. insult a sacred text with 


Nothing | 


the tune of “Dem Golden Slippers,” and unite the | 
| art has certainly nothing to do with the merits of this 


Name that is above every name with that of “ Poor Old 
Jeff.” As acontemporary, writing on this subject, once 
remarked, “if, as is almost universally agreed, the 
words first heard sung to a certain air are afterwards 
indissolubly associated with it, what religious feeling 
can possibly be called up by a music-hall ditty, the 
doggerel verses to which were originally designed to 
raise a laugh in an atmosphere by no means congenial 
with devotional thoughts ?” 
nish of course the reductio ad absurdam of our case, 
and do not demand attention tor any other reason than 


The Army adapters fur- | 





popular, like a great deal of other bad music, among 
English Catholics.” The fallacy here is perfectly plain. 


the sacred music of Roman Catholic worshippers than 
there would be for their classifying as secular the best 
anthems of our old English Church composers. It is 
only a little and an ignorant mind that could object to 
music as music because it happened originally to be 
used for the expression of doctrines with which Protes- 
As well might we put 
our veto—as some bigots have indeed done—on “ Lead, 
kindly Light,” because it came from the pen of a cardi- 
nal! Congregations happily do not torture themselves 
with perfectly immaterial questions of dogma to such an 
extent as would affect their hymn music. The divine 


or that creed on the eternal side of things, and it would 
be better for poor human mortals if they too followed 
this example of the art. 

So far as it bears on the selection of voluntaries by 
the church organist the question we have been con- 
sidering is evidently no new one. A correspondent of 
The Spectator; writing in 1767 under the pseudonym of 
“ Physibulus,” complains of the evil of secular music, 
and attributes it to the fact that many church musicians 
of that day were engaged in the theatre, and in conse- 
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quence “ introduced in their farewell voluntaries a sort 
of musick quite foreign to the design of church services, 
to the great prejudice of well-disposed people.” He 
then goes on to say that ‘those fingering gentlemen 
ought to be informed that they ought to suit their airs 
to the place and business; and that the musician is 
obliged to keep to the text as much as the preacher.” 
The result of the practice complained of is thus de- 
scribed : ‘‘ When the preacher has often with great piety 
and art enough handled his subject, and the judicious 
clerk has with utmost diligence called out two staves 
proper to the discourse, and I have found in myself and 
the rest of the pew good thoughts and dispositions, they 
have been all in a moment dissipated by a merry jig 
from the organ-loft.” These remarks, so quaintly ex- 
pressed, are singularly pertinent, and are worthy of 
consideration by all church organists of unorthodox 


We are now ready to inquire, ‘ What zs its sphere ?” 
Perhaps the best answer to this question may be 
reached by proposing another: ‘ What are the cha- 
racteristics of youthful piety (the term ‘childish’ is too 
restricted) as distinguished from those of the adult ?” 

I think these will be found to be Stmplicity, Bright- 
ness, Freedom, and Hope. And I venture to draw what 
I submit is a legitimate inference, that the service of 
praise in the Sunday school, both the hymnody and 
the music, which are aids to, and expressions of, 
youthful worship, should be in perfect harmony with 
those characteristics, while serving to prepare for the 


| graver and more matured devotions of the church and 


proclivities. We have now a superabundance of ex- | 
' sources, and thus to connect juvenile hymns of praise 


cellent compositions written specially for church use, 
and there is not the least necessity to supplement the 
store by purely secular music. 


Music in the Sunday School. 


At a conference on this subject, recently held at the 
Sunday School Union, the following interesting and 
practical paper was read by Mr. W. H. Groser, B.Sc. :— 

I have lately been trying to convince such of my 
fellow-teachers as are willing to purchase a few 
suggestions at the price of one penny sterling, that one 
secret of successful instruction is to find, at the outset, 
a common ground on which they and their pupils may 
meet.* Let me try, unlike the typical physician, to 
adopt my own prescription, and invite you to concur in 





a few simple and innocent propositions, with practical | 


and personal applications. 

The following will not, I hope, provoke serious 
antagonism : 

1. That it is one of our chief duties, as Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, to train the scholars of our 
classes in the public worship of God. 

2. That the school is a junior branch of the general 
congregation. 

3. That it is of the utmost importance that the 
worship of the Sunday school should be a preparation 
for the worship of the church. 

Remitting to some other occasion the important and 
interesting question of the matter and form of the 
prayers which should be offered in the Sunday school, 
let us limit our view to that which is somewhat 
inadequately termed 

“THE SERVICE OF PRAISE”: 
inadequate because the hymn or psalm or anthem may 
be the expression of praise or prayer, and often of both. 
With this proviso, we shall probably agree in one other 
article of belief, viz. :— 

4. That the service of praise in the school should, in 
its sphere, be in no respect inferior to that of the adult 
congregation. 

* See ‘‘Magnetic Teaching,” a New Year's Address to 
Teachers, just published by the Sunday School Union. 


congregation. 

With a view to make some such provision for the 
young, ‘wo courses have been followed in practice, and 
possibly in theory and intention also:—The first is, to 
introduce into the school melodies derived from secular 


and prayer with music of a style and value which 
would not be tolerated in the congregation. 

The other course is, to reserve for the use of the 
young in schools and juvenile services the simplest, 
most flowing, and most attractive of recognised con- 
gregational tunes; but avoiding in the one case, as 
emphatically as in the other, the coupling of secularised 
melodies with words of devotion. 

On this point the words of Sir Joseph Barnby will 
at least secure a respectful hearing: ‘“ We have no 
right to offer second-hand things to *the Almighty, 
especially such things as tunes from the music-halls.” 

The argument for secularised tunes, or, more correctly, 
tunes which secularise the hymns to which they are set, 
is that they are popular. The people like them; the 
children like them. But religious teachers—and we 
will restrict our view to our own sphere of labour— 
have a Divine commission not merely to w7z, but to 
educate; not merely to please the taste, but to refine 
and elevate it. And there never was a period so 
favourable to the effort as the present. The cultivation 
of music, and good music too, in our board schools is 
familiarising the children of even the poorest classes 
not only with the éechnigue of music in its elementary 
stages, but with healthy and animating progressions of 
harmony. Ifa pun might be pardoned, school music is 
becoming éonic as well as diatonic, and the lines of the 
staff on the board are substituted for lines of the stick 
on the pupil. 

I propose to try and set down 

A FEW PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

in the most condensed form I can embody them ; and 
though it may seem illogical to speak of musical 
organisation and agency before pointing to the material 
available for use, yet this inversion—and inversions 
are allowable in music—will enable us to follow the 
educational rule which bids us always reserve a store 
of illustrations for the time when the class grows tired 
or restless; while every student of Euclid knows that 
the “demonstration” should be reserved to the end. 

First, then, the spread of elementary musical know- 
ledge and culture, begun by Drs. Hullah and Mainzer, 
and carried on by our tonic sol-fa associations, and in 
our board and other daily schools, appears to me to 
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have reached a point when it will seldom be necessary 
to establish “singing-classes”. of the old type in our 
Sunday schools; I mean for learning the ABC of 
the science. In cases where this is requisite, some 
inducements in the way of social gatherings, and 
recreative singing by ear, will be needed to secure 
regular attendance and consequent benefit. 

2. Whether the scholars are able to sing from nota- 
tion or not, mere “ meetings for practice” will seldom 
prove a success for any length of time in London and 
other large cities and towns, where so many counter 
attractions exist, and scantily attended practisings are 
depressing in the extreme. 

3. The formation and maintenance of a Sunday 


Sunday afternoon, some anthem or other piece bearing 
on the lesson, when such has been available. Anthem, 


| “IT will extol Thee” (Barrett's ‘‘Service Book for 


School Choir should be one of the first steps taken, | 


with the following avowed objects :— 


(a) To lead the worship of the school on the Lord’s | 


day. 
(6) To aid in the practice for anniversary and other 
festivals, and to render pieces at entertainments, etc. 


(c) To sing on these and other occasions anthems | 


and other pieces somewhat more advanced than those 
sung by the entire school. 

(d@) To act as a missionary agency in poorer districts 
and smaller schools and missions, singing for the 
benefit and gratification of others. 


(ec) To afford a means of social and elevating | 


recreation among the members of the choir itself. 

4. The choir should be a distinct body of elder 
scholars—as a rule the minimum of age may be fixed 
at thirteen or fourteen—admission should be after trial 
of the voice by the choirmaster, and each accepted 
member should receive a ticket. Membership should 
be a privilege, not a matter of course, or independent 
of personal character. 

5. It is desirable for the choir to occupy an allotted 
position in the schoolroom during the opening and 
closing exercises, resuming their places in their re- 
spective classes during teaching. The situation of the 
choir should be as near the organ or piano as possible. 

6. “ The Master of the Song” (to quote an old but 
picturesque title) should preferably be an officer or 
teacher of the school; in default of these, a musical 
friend should be sought from the church or congregation, 
and elected to the office of leader in the school. 

7. Discipline in the choir will best be secured by 
allowing the members to make their own rules, subject 
to the approval of the choirmaster and officers of the 
school. 

8. The choir should be cordially recognised by the 
school authorities, and provision made for a social 
meeting of the members at least twice in the year. 

9. The number of the choir will depend in part upon 
that of the elder scholars ; but a working attendance 
of twenty to twenty-five, at least, is desirable, and a 
higher number in the larger schools. Vacancies should 
be filled up from the school classes, subject to the 
approval of the existing members. This is desirable 
for the sake of harmonious working. 

The foregoing suggestions are the result of experience 
in a choir of by no means exceptional capabilities. 

10. I have also found it an advantage occasionally to 
allow the choir to sing, at the close of teaching on the 








Church and School”). Even more impressive, as well 
as attractive, has been the rendering of a sacred solo 
by a lady or gentleman friend under similar conditions. 
Gounod’s ‘There is a green hill far away” has fitly 
emphasised a lesson on the sufferings or death of the 
Saviour ; and so with flower and harvest services. I 
think we often fail to realise that ‘the truth as it is 
in Jesus” may be borne home to mind and heart as 
effectually by song as by speech, and often more so; 
and | have tried to impress on the members of our own 
choir, many of whom are avowed Christians, the duty 
and privilege of regarding the vocal faculty as a gift to 
be laid on the Divine altar. 
(Zo be continued.) 


NOTTINGHAM NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 


THE annual meeting of the above Union was held on 
Friday evening, the tgth ult., under the chairmanship 
of Mr. H. Kent, The Secretary (Mr. J. F. Blasdale) 
read the Annual Report, which showed that the year 
had been one of unusual activity and usefulness. Mr. 
G. R. Richardson, the Hon. Treasurer, reported a 
small balance in hand. After passing the usual votes 
of thanks to the retiring officers, and especially to the 
Rev. C. Wesley Butler for the able manner in which he 
had conducted the choir during the past year, the 
meeting proceeded to elect the officers for the ensuing 
year, with the following result :—President, Anderson 
Brownsword, Esq., J.P. (Mayor); Conductor, Mr. 
John Adcock (conductor Sacred Harmonic Society) ; 
Organist, Mr. Wm. Wright; Secretaries, Messrs. C. 
Lymn and W. E. Baldwin; Treasurer, Mr. G. R. 
Richardson; Executive Committee, Rev. C. Wesley 
Butler, Messrs. J. F. Blasdale, A. C. Myers, W. Fisher, 
W. Ford, and H. Kent. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column ant reach us by the 20th of the 
month. 








METROPOLITAN. 


City.—The competition for the Sainton-Dolby Prize, 
in connection with the Royal Academy, took place on 
the 1oth ult. The examiners were Mesdames Brereton, 
Hope-Glenn, and Clara Samuell (in the chair). There 
were twenty-eight candidates, and the prize was awarded 
to Edith Hands, a member of the City Temple Choir. 
The examiners highly commended Rose Dafforne and 
Vena Galbraith. We heartily congratulate Miss Hands 
on her success. As a vocalist, possessing a beautiful 
voice and an unusally sympathetic style, she will quickly 
make her way to a high position. 


NortH FincH_Ley.—The new organ, built by Messrs, 
Norman Brothers & Beard, in the Baptist Church was 
formally opened by Mr. E. Minshall on the 2oth ult. 
After a brief Dedicatory Service, conducted by the 
pastor, the Rev. A. B. Middleditch, and the Rev. John 
Chadwick, an interesting programme was gone through. 
Two anthems were well sung by the choir of the 
church, conducted by Mr. J. Williamson, and ably 
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accompanied by Mr. Donald T. Macgregor. Miss F 
Johnson, a member of the choir, sang the solos with 
much taste. Miss Edith Hands sang with her well- 
known ability “The Lost Chord” and ‘Light in 
Darkness,” and Mr. Alexander Tucker was heard to 
great advantage in ‘ The Two Twilights ” and “ Behold, 
I stand at the door.” There was a good audience. 

SyDENHAM.—*' Handel” was the subject of a lecture 
delivered on the 19th ult. by Mr. E. Minshall to the 
Literary Society in connection with the Congregational 
Church (Church-in-the-Grove). Selections from The 
Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, Samson, and Theodora were 
excellently given by the choir and friends, under the 
conductorship of the pastor, the Rev. A. F. Joselyne. 
The solos by Miss Hall, Rev. A. F. Joselyne, and 
Mr. Cole were much appreciated. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BESSES (NEAR MANCHESTER).—On Sunday, the 11th 
ult., the anniversary services of the Congregational 
Church were held, the preacher, morning and evening, 
being the Rev. H. W. James, of Radcliffe. Mr. Alexander 
Porter, of Manchester, gave an address in the afternoon 
to the scholars, teachers, and friends. Speciai hymns 
were sung at each service, and the choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leaver, the organist and choirmaster, gave 
the following pieces :-—Morning Service : introit, ‘ This 
is the day” (Sir John Goss); anthem, “Gloria in 
Excelsis” (Second Mass) (Mozart); offertorium, 
“Lay not up for yourselves” (Ed. Rogers). Avening 
Service: introit, “Lord, hear my prayer” (Neider- 
meyer); anthem, “Praise the Lord” (Sir George 
Elvey); offertoriums, ‘‘Who goeth a warfare,” ‘If 
we have sown unto you” (Ed. Rogers); after Benedic- 
tion, “I will lay me down” (Chevalier Neukomm). 
A collection was made at each service in aid of the 
church funds. 

BLACKBURN.—The fine organ of Chapel Street Con-- 
gregational Church has been undergoing a thorough 
cleaning and renovation, the reeds having been re- 


voiced and the pneumatic lever greatly improved. | 


The work has been done by Messrs. Willis, the 
builders of the organ. Special services were held on 
Sunday, the 11th inst., when Mr. W. Mullineux, F.C.O., 
and organist to the Bolton Corporation, presided at the 
organ. The anthems given were “The marvellous 
work” (Haydn), the solo being taken by Mrs, A. E. 
Brown; Clarke-Whitfield’s “O praise God in His 
holiness "—soloists, Miss Thornborough and Mr. David 
Lewtas; and “ The Hallelujah Chorus.” A short organ 
recital was given after the evening service, when Mr. 
Mullineux performed ‘Marche des Flambeaux” ; 
Reverie (Guilmant);, “Storm” (Lemmens); ‘ Grand 
Choeur” (Gounod); Andante (Lefebure Wely). Rev. 
W. Garrett Horder was the preacher at both of the 
services.—On_ the Tuesday following Mr. Mullineux 
gave an organ recital, when his excellent playing gave 
much pleasure to a numerous audience. The fine 
choir of the church rendered the choruses ““O Father, 
whose almighty power,” “Sing unto God,” and “ The 
heavens are telling” with their wonted excellence. 
Miss Thornborough sang ‘ Pious Orgies ” with pleasing 
effect, and Miss Drake gave a creditable rendering of the 
‘Ave Maria,” arranged from Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Mr. Samuel Thornborough, the organist 
and choirmaster, was the conductor, and in addition 
sang the tenor solo “The enemy said,” from /svae/ in 
Egypt, in splendid style. Mr. Thornborough is the 
possessor of a remarkably fine tenor voice, ‘especially 
strong and sweet in the upper register. Chapel Street 
Church have in him an organist and conductor of un- 
doubted ability, which is fully shown by the degree of 


| excellently rendered. 
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Diss.—Mr. W. L. Palmer, of Norwich, gave an organ 
recital in the Independent Chapel on Tuesday evening, 
November 11th, in aid of the funds of the Sunday 
school. There was a large attendance; and the 
programme, which included favourite selections from 
the works of great composers, was most skilfully 
carried out, the beautiful tones of the instrument being 
displayed to great advantage. Mr. Palmer has on two 
previous occasions rendered similar aid for the above 
institution, and each time his performance has been 
a thorough musical treat. 


EpDINBURGH.—On Sunday evening, the 11th ult., 
there was a service of praise in St. John’s Church, 
Victoria Street. Besides several hymns, vocal solos, 
by Mr. Taylor, Miss Stewart, and Miss Mitchell, were 
Anthems were sung by the 
choir, and four organ solos were well played by Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden, the organist of the church. 


EXeETER.—On Monday, the 12th ult., Mr. Minshall 
delivered his lecture on ‘“Nonconformist Worship 
Music” in the Congregational Church, the pastor, 
the Rev. Justin Evans, presiding. The illustrations 
were very carefully rendered by the choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Guest, the esteemed organist of 
the church. 


GUILDFORD.— On the 13th ult. a new cantata, Bless 
the Lord, O my Soul,|by Adams, was performed in 
the Congregational Hall before a large and appreciative 
audience. The soloists were Madame Eugenia Morgan, 
Miss Nettie Le Maistre, Mr. Claude Martin, and Mr. 
A. E. Edwin, all of whom sang exceedingly well. 
The orchestra, consisting of about seventeen performers, 
played several selections with good effect. Mr. Storrie, 
in his ‘cello solo, and Mr. H. Wagstaff, in his violin solo, 
delighted the audience. Mr. J. G. Newman was a very 
efficient leader of the band, and Mr. H. Coulson ably 
conducted. 

HorsELL..—On Thursday evening, the 8th ult., the 
Rev. E. W. Tarbox gave a lecture on “Music and 
Modern Psalmody,” illustrated by musical selections 
on the harmonium. The evening’s entertainment was 
most interesting, Mr. Tarbox being a clever musician. 


IpswicH.—On the Ist ult. a very successful sacred 
concert, in aid of the fund for a new organ, was given 
in St. Nicholas’ Street Congregational Church by the 
choir and friends, numbering about fifty voices, under 
the conductorship of the choirmaster, Mr. W. J. Vince. 
The weather unfortunately was somewhat unpropitious ; 
notwithstanding there was a large and appreciative 
audience, and the concert proved to be one of the best 


| that has been given in this church for a very con- 


siderable period, The choruses included “And the 
glory” (Handel), ‘“ How lovely are the messengers” 
(Mendelssohn), “Glorious is Thy name” (Mozart) ; 
and anthems ‘Abide with me” (Barnby), “O clap 
your hands” (Stainer), ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd” 
(Macfarren), all of which were rendered in a highly 


| creditable manner, the last named being specially 
| praiseworthy. Mr. Alison Lister (of London) contri- 


buted two solos, ‘ There is a green hill” (Gounod) and 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” (Sargeant), the latter, 
with flute obligato by Mr. Percy Saunders, meeting 
with very warm approval. Miss Broome gave an ex- 
cellent rendering of ‘‘O for the wings of a dove” 
(Mendelssohn), as also did Mr. G. King Smith of 
‘Come unto Me” (Ccenen). The other solos, “ The 
Holy City” (Adams), by Mrs, Vince; “Calvary” 
(Rodney), by Miss Potter; and “ Waft her, angels” 
(Handel), by Miss Kerry, were much appreciated ; 

whilst a violin solo by Miss Sleightholme, R.A.M., and 
flute solo by Mr. Percy Saunders, formed a pleasing 
| variety, and met with unbounded applause. The 


excellence to which the well-known choir has attained. | pastor, the Rev. J. Saunders, B.A., ably fulfilled the 
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duties of chairman, and Mr. T. Conder Nash (organist 
Burlington Chapel) officiated in a most efficient 
manner as accompanist. ‘The concert realised the 
sum of £10 16s, 2d. towards the organ fund. 

LEICESTER.—On Friday, November 25th, a large 
audience assembled in Bond Street Chapel to hear a 
lecture on ‘“ Nonconformist Worship Music,” by Mr. 
E. Minshall. The Rev. J. D. Carnegie presided. The 
united choirs of Bond Street and Clarendon Park gave 
the illustrations in a most satisfactory manner, under 
the able direction of Mr. Allen Lankester, who presided 
at the organ. 


MorRISToN.—Mr. Minshall lectured on ‘ Noncon- 
formist Worship Music” to a very appreciative audience 
in Libanus Congregational Church on Wednesday, the 
14 ult. The Rev. Emlyn Jones (well known as a very 
competent musician) presided. Mrs, Williams presided 
at the organ, and the choir sang with good taste. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Sunday, the 4th ult., 
very fine choral services were held in Elswick Road 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, the collections being on 
behalf of the organ and choir funds. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. W. Gooderidge, preached in the morning 
upon the “Dedication of the Temple” (the anthem 
being Mendelssohn’s “Be not afraid”), and in the 
evening upon ‘The Heavenly Song,” the anthems 
being Foster's “O for a closer walk with God” and 
‘‘The Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel). There was a 
musical service in the afternoon, when Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear my prayer,’ Gounod’s ‘By Babylon’s wave,” 
with selections from L/ijah, Samson, etc., were sung, 
and an organ solo was contributed by Mr. George Dodds, 
junr.—On the 7th ult., in the Lecture Hall, Malvern 
Street, an excellent performance of T. Mee Pattison’s 
cantata Zhe Ancient Mariner was given, the soloists 
being Miss Maggie Thompson, Miss Ettie Edwards, 
Mr. Clavering Archer, and Mr. Arthur Raine; while the 
choruses were splendidly sung by Mr. Dodds’ Elswick 
Road Choir. Miss Kate Robinson and Mr. George 
Dodds, junr., accompanied on the pianoforte and organ 
respectively, and contributed not a little to the success 
of the cantata. At the same concert was given Sidney 
Smith’s descriptive fantasia ‘The Storm,” played on 
five pianos and organ by twenty-two hands, which was 
quite a novelty in Newcastle, and the performance of 
which was loudly encored, the entire fantasia having to 
be repeated. The organist of the church, Mr. George 
Dodds, L.Mus., L.C.M., conducted throughout the entire 
concert, and it is satisfactory to find that his efforts to 
provide good music for the west end» of Newcastle are 
appreciated, the Lecture Hall being crowded to the 
doors. 


NotrinGHAM.—Mr. E. H. Lemare gave his fourth 
organ recital for the season in the Nottingham Mechanics’ 
Hall on the 3rd ult. Chief among the items of interest 
was a most effective and sympathetically written 
“ Meditation,” by Mr. W. Wright, the organist at High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, and it was, of course, 
heard with unusual attention, and received an ac- 
knowledgment that was friendly and very thoroughly 
deserved. It is a charming little work, and is shortly 
to be published. 


Sr. LEONARDs-ON-SEA.—On Thursday, the 8th ult., 
the new organ (2 manuals, 23 stops), built by Holdich, 
in the Congregational Church was opened by Mr. 
E. Minshall, who gave a recital in the afternoon. Miss 
Edith Frowd, Mr. A. Turner, and Mr. H. F. Lott 
rendered vocal solos with great acceptance. The 
Rev. J. J. Johnstone gave a short and very appropriate 
address. In the evening the combined choirs of 
Robertson Street Congregational Church, Warrior 
Square Presbyterian Church, Norman Road Wesleyan 
Chapel, Baptist Church, and the St. Leonards Congre- 
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gational Church, conducted by Mr. A. Turner, sang in 
excellent style several anthems. Mr, H. F. Lott again 
displayed much artistic taste in his rendering of ‘‘ Be 
thou faithful unto death.” Miss Deas and Miss Mennie 
likewise contributed solos in a pleasing manner. Mr. 
Minshall played several solos, and gave a short address 
on “Church Music.” Mr. H. S. Prentice accompanied 
very efficiently, During the evening Mr. Halley 
Stewart, M.P. (the treasurer of the organ fund), an- 
nounced that the collections that day had cleared off 
all liabilities, and the organ was therefore opened free 
of debt. 

SWANSEA.—On Tuesday, the 13th ult., the new organ 
in Capel Seion was opened by Mr. E. Minshall, who 
gave a recital, and also an address on ‘ Music as an 
Aid to Worship.” Under the leadership of Mr. Cynwyd 
Evans, the choir sang in good style ‘Yr Alarch” (R. 
Stephens), “Y Gwanwyn” (G. Gwent), and “Y 
Gwlithyn” (Alaw Ddu). Solos were rendered by Mr. 
Pughe Evans, who is establishing for himself in Swan- 
sea the reputation of a good musician, Mr. P. E. Jones, 
Miss Tillie Bennett, and Madame Marion Ellis, who, 
although suffering from a cold, gave a good rendering 
of “ The Reaper and the Flowers.” The chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. Jones, J.P. The duties of accom- 
panist were satisfactorily discharged by Miss L. 5S. 
Dennis. The regular organist at Capel Seion is Miss 
Evans, of Brynawel. 

WokinG.—An interesting gathering took place in 
the Baptist-Congregational Schoolroom on Thursday 
evening, the 8th ult. when Mr. Ralph Taylor, the 
organist, was presented by the pastor (the Rev. J. T. 
Owen), on behalf of the church, with a marble time- 
piece, in recognition of his services as organist to the 
church for the past nine years. On account of ill- 
health, Mr. Taylor has felt compelled to resign. 


Reviews. 


WE have received the following from Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 

Four Vocal Duets. Words by Theo. Marzials. Music 
by Halfdan Kjerulf. 2s. net.—Four charming duets 
for ladies’ voices, “ Birdsong” being especially pleasing. 

Ten Popular Songs. By Halfdan Kjerulf. 2s. 6d. 
net.—Well written and far from the ordinary style of 
song. 

Song without Words, for the Violin. By Otto Cantor. 
4s.—Easy, but effective and popular. 

Valse Caprice, for Pianoforte. By Arthur Desmond. 
4s.—A melodious and rather showy piece, well suited 
for drawing-room purposes. 

Mazurka, for Violin and Piano, By A. Simonetti. 
4s.—A brilliant composition, which, if well played, will 
be very taking with the public, 


Co Correspondents. 


A. F.—(1) Yes. (2) Very doubtful. 
ments of Music” (Novello). 

OrGANO.—Up to Principal and no reeds, 

CHORISTER.—It is impossible for us to say whether 
your voice is such as to justify expensive training. 
Consult a professional gentleman in your own neighbour- 
hood. 

INQUIRER.—You can get it at Messrs, Weekes & Co., 
Hanover Street, W. 


(3) “ Rudi- 
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J: T.—Groves’ Dictionary is the work you should 
get. 

The following are thanked for their letters:—R. T. 
(Woking), C. J. R. (Hackney), J. F. B. (Nottingham), 
C. L. (York), F. P. (Aberdeen), W. J. (Llanrwst), 
W. L. T. (Redruth), F. C. (Birmingham), W. D. 


(Bramley). 


Staccato Motes. 


Carmen was performed at Windsor Castle by “ Royal 
command.” 


Miss CLARA Burtt, a R.C.M. student, made a most 


| probably. 
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Too Mucn ENcoRE—Let us suppose a hungry man 
goes into a restaurant and orders dinner. He finds it 
excellent, and devours it with a relish, Worcester sauce 
If he encores that dinner by thumping on 
the floor with his: cane, and shouting “ Bravo!” till -he 


| is hoarse, the proprietor does not furnish the enthusiast 


a second dinner, except on the express understanding 
that he,is to pay, for two meals instead of one, 

A man goes into a cigar shop, invests in a cigar, and 
upon lighting it discovers that it is very fine. That 
man may stamp the heels off his boots, but under no 


| circumstances does the tobacconist come forward with 
| a gracious bow and beaming smile and hand out a 


successful début in The Golden Legend at the Albert | 
| intelligent audience that has paid a shilling.a head or 


Hall on the 8th ult. 


Mons, GUILMANT has been giving organ recitals to | . 
| meant to tear the place down, if the performers do not 


large audiences in various parts of the country during | 


the last few weeks. 

THE loss on the Gloucester Festival was about £100, 

Capocct, the eminent Italian organist, is to visit 
London in the spring, for the purpose of giving organ 
recitals. 
_ Tue Duke of Edinburgh led the orchestra in a per- 
formance of Mackenzie’s Dream of Jubal in Plymouth. 

SIR JOHN STAINER will not be able to write a new 
cantata for the Norwich Festival next year. 

THE old degree of Master of Music is to be revived 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. EpwARD LLoyp commences a tour on the 
15th inst. 

A CONFERENCE of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians will be held in London from the 2nd to the 
6th inst. 


| for their money. 


complimentary cigar; at least, we have never noticed 
anything of the kind. : 
These things being, so, how does it. happen that an 


more for admission to a concert will go on as if they 
duplicate the programme, and give them double value 


If the performance is so much better 
than the audience expected, it seems to us that it would 


| be more reasonable for them to hand over another 


shilling apiece at the ticket office, as they passed out, 
after the performance was over. We -have never ob- 
served any audience do that, although we have watched 
them closely as they have passed out. 

The truth is, that in every audience there are a few 
fellows who want to make the spectators believe they 
know good music when they hear it, that they are 
music sharps. They start the racket, and the rest of 


| the audience catch the contagion, just as other nervous 


| diseases are caught. 


An occasional encore is admis- 


| sible ; but when an audience encores everything, then 


Dr. MACKENZIE has finished the scoring of his oratorio | 


Bethlehem. 


THE gross receipts of Paderewski’s recent pianoforte 
recital at St. James's Hall amounted to about £1000, 


MADAME Patti, with the assistance of Mr. Beatty- | 


Kingston, is writing a volume of Reminiscences. 
SicNor Boito is to be made Mus. Doc. by the 
University of Cambridge. 


THE Beethoven number of Zhe Musical Times is | 


excellently got up. 


Accidentals. 


AT a recent marriage ceremony the contracting parties 
were thirty minutes behind time, and the organ pealed 
out, ‘Oh, dear, what can the matter be ?” 

LANDLADy (to lodger): ‘‘Beg pardon, sir. Did I 
understand as you were a doctor of music ?” Lodger: 
“T am, ma'am. Why?” Landlady: “ Well, sir, my 
Billy ’ave just bin and broke his concertina, and I 


the young man who starts the nuisance ought to be 
pointed otit to the audience. 





A critic, speaking of a harpist, said, ‘‘We never 
before knew there was so much music in a gridiron.” 


“So you are going to furnish music for a panorama?” 

“Yes. I'll play the piano.” 

“T see. You'll accompany the panorama as the 
pianorammer.” 





BuTcHER: “’Ow is my daughter gettin’ on with ’er 
moosic, professor ?” ‘ 
Professor: ‘‘ Well, I am only teaching her the scales 


at present.” ; 
Butcher (indignantly): ‘‘Teachin’ er the scales. 1 


| don’t want ’er to know anything about the scales! She 


thawt as ‘ow I should be glad to put a hodd job in yer | 


way.” 

Wuat CERTAIN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS SAID.— 
Violin: “I’m nothing without my beau.” Trumpet : 
““My hopes are blasted!” Harp: “Alas! I am un- 
strung.” Banjo: “ My master is nigger-dly.”. Drum: 
“T admit I’m_ beaten.” 
Violoncello: “ My position is un-knees-y.”. Harmonium: 
“ How’s your poor feet?” Hurdy-gurdy: ‘One good 
turn deserves another.” Bones: ‘‘Give us a shake of 
the hand.” Street organ: “Oh, you'll remember me!” 


| comes "—with full orchestra. 
| lies dreaming ”—with illuminated cover. 
| a little fisher maiden ’ 


Guitar: ‘“Plucked again!” | 


ain’t goin’ to serve in the shop; I mean ’er to be a 
lady. Teach ’er the pianner, or I'll take ’er away from 
yer!” 





SoME singers at a concert were somewhat startled 
the other evening by finding that the selection, ‘When 
wearied wretches sink to sleep,” had been printed on 
the programme, “ When married wretches,” etc. 





ExTRACTS FROM A Music CaTALoGUE.—“ Trust her 
not ”—for four shillings. ‘1 would not live always”— 
without accompaniment. ‘See the conquering hero 
“Come where my love 
“ There was 


? 


—in three parts. 





A MUSICIAN thus describes the seven ages of woman : 
At fifteen years she is an arpeggio, at twenty she is an 


| allegro vivace, at thirty she is an accordo forte, at 


forty an andante, at fifty commences the rondo finale, 
and at sixty the 4vemolo alla sordina. 
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